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AND THE ANCIENT BRITISH MISSIONARIES. 


E shall assume that some of our readers; the shock of the Atlantic billows. A few may have 
have, now and then, noticed a little Scottish | marked its bleak and storm-beaten shores, while 
island just to the west of Mull, before which it | sailing up the sound of Hy, on their way to inspect 
stands like an advanced breakwater, to receive! the huge basaltic columns and romantic caves of 
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Staffa.:* If such a visit happened on a bright 
summer’s day, the visitor, looking southwards from 
the depths of Fingal’s Cave, would see the dis- 
tant Iona in its brightest and most picturesque 
aspect. Of course he resolves to Jand on the far- 
famed isle, but then the beauty vanishes. Bleak 
moors, dark peat wastes, and storm-beaten hills 
remind him that Iona is not visited for her riches 
of landscape beauty. Those weather-worn ruins 
of stern red granite, at the foot of yonder dark 
hill, on the eastern shores of the island, speak 
of the days when Iona was the spiritual light- 
house of these Northern regions. 

Here was one great centre of ancient mission 
work. From this now desolate place, many a 
preacher of the faith went forth, not only to Ire- 
land, ‘Scotland, and England, but even to the fierce 
pagans of Germany. This ancient missionary 
station was: well placed. On the north, extended 
many a wild Norse settlement, where the ravens of 
Odin were honoured, and the Cross abhorred. On 
the east, the Scot and the Pict were battling for 
mastery; while heathenism still held dominion 
over many a tribe. On the south, Ireland was 
waiting for the welcome Celtic missionary; and 
lower down, to the south-east, were the lands of 
the conquering and heathen Angles. The isle— 
not three miles long and about one broad—was 
large enough for a small mission community, and 
not sufficiently attractive to allure the daring 
rovers of the Norse seas. Those who delight 
in tracing the history of the ancient British or 
Celtic Church—long before Augustine landed in 
Kent from Rome—must ever look with deep 
veneration on sea-girt Iona. . Here for ages a 
mission of the old church of these lands long 
and bravely held its ground, in spite of the Norse 
fire and sword. 

When was this remarkable missionary centre 
founded ? About the year 563, Columba, a fa- 
mous Irish missionary of that age, obtained a 
grant of theisland of Hy from a Scottish prince, 
and erected dwellings for himself and. twelve asso- 
ciated missignaries. The churchand surrounding 
structures were then called a monastery, and .the 
reader mays, if so disposed, call #he missionaries 
monks; bubshe must, in that.case, use the word 
in a specighgense, separating it from many notions 
afterwardgggonnected with the term by super- 
stitious usage. 

Missionary would, however, be the best desig- 
nation for those early preachers of Iona. Before 
proceeding, it is proper to remind a few of our 
younger readers, that the small isle is called by 
three names. The most ancient is I or Hy, signi- 
fying island. This was afterwards written I-wa, 
and Lowa; the win the latter names being changed 
to n, by the copier of an old manuscript, the term 
Iona took the place of the ancient I-wa, or Iowa. 





When the fame of Columba was spread far and 
wide by the labours of his missionaries, the place 
naturally took a name from him, Columba’s Isle, 
The modern form of this designation, I-colm-kill— 
the church of Columba’s isle—is that usually found 
on the maps. When Columba settled in Iona his 
missionaries began to instruct both Scots and 
Fenians, the latter a subject, the former a domi- 
nant race. All the neighbouring islands and the 
adjacent mainland were quickly dotted with rude 
mission stations; often a turf or timber hut suf. 
ficed, but in many cases a stone chapel was reared 
in the deep solitude of remote Highland glens. 
Sometimes, even in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, the English tourist, searching for grand 
and picturesque scenery, comes suddenly upon a 
ruined chapel, far from the haunts of men, at the 
head of an Argyleshire frith. He wonders much 
from what nooks the old worshippers came; nor 
does his marvelling cease, when some antiquarian 
fellow-traveller declares the solitary ruin to have 
been a Celtic mission station. 

Let us call up, though but for a moment, the 
picture of the old Columban missionary community 
in Iona. A wooden church, surrounded by rows 
of wooden houses, or rather huts, would have first 
attracted the attention of a visitor in the sixth 
century. Gardens and fields, producing the sim- 
plest and indigenous vegetables, stretched around. 
Children, too, are playing about, and women are 
visible. What is the meaning of this? The ex- 
planation is very simple. These early British 
missionaries deemed marriage, allowable, some 
took to themselves wives, and some declined the 
trouble. , What.are those boats used for which are 
drawn up along the shore? Are the Columban 
missionaries fishers of the sea or fishers of men? 
Both; the boats were used to catch fish, and also 
to carry the various mission parties to the neigh- 
bouring islands and coasts. 

The Columbans gradually rose into repute; Iona 
beeame holy-ground, the primitive wooden struc- 
tures were succeeded by buildings of sculptured 
stone, and the old mission, eentre became, in the 
twelfth century, a monastery of the Cluniac order, 
and the seat of the “ Bishop.of the Isles.” 

No part of the ancient, Columban, buildings 
remains ; the existing ruins of Iona being, for the 
most part, not older than the thirteenth century. 

The abbey church is a hoary pile of red granite, 
with nave, choir, transept, anda tower seventy-five 
fect high. Perhaps some parts of the structure 
have stood on this wild shore for 600 years. Time 
has spared a little of the rich sculptured cunning 
work of long-forgotten artists. The beautiful door- 
way of the choir, the elegant rounded arches of the 
chapter-héuse, and the window tracery of the 
south aisle, prove that poet-sculptors were nob 
unknown in the isle. 
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Some ruined crosses, covered with rich and 
symbolic tracery, stand near the church; the one 
on the south is called Maclean’s; and St. Martin’s 
Cross, fourteen feet high, is ever telling, in antique 
sculpture, how Columba drove out all the serpents 
from Iona. 

The burial-ground of this ancient Celtic mission 
was formerly deemed the holiest home of the Cale- 
donian dead; princes, pilgrims, and priests sought 
a burial-place in Columba’s Isle. Forty “kings,” 
says old tradition, were honoured by graves in 


such hallowed soil. One writer raises the number | 


to at least sixty, amongst whom were forty-eight 
Scottish and four Norwegian chiefs. This lonely 
“God’s acre” drew towards it a long line of pil- 
grims from far-off lands. Even the distant valleys 
of Iceland deemed it an honour to send a “ palmer” 
to Iona’s shores. Superstition, or a fond senti- 
mental veneration, surrounded all things in Icolm- 
kill with a mystic sanctity. An oath sworn on 
the once-venerated “black stone” of Columba, 
was deemed to carry with it a mysterious weight 
of obligation. Up to the year 1830 the “stone of 
the oath” remained in Iona, when it was removed 
by the Duke of Argyll, the owner of the isle. The 
old church was supposed to contain the grave of 
the renowned Columba himself. At the west end 
of the church, visitors are still shown a large vault- 
like structure called the tomb of St. Columba; 
but not even the village children of Icolmkill 
believe that the grave of the once-famous saint is 
now within their isle. 

When the “bishopric of the Isles and Man’ 
had become subject to the Norwegian Archbishop 
of Drontheim, the Scottish Church settled a native 
bishop at Iona. 


’ 








The present diocese of Argyll|}to the heathen of Franconia; 


| into which the Angles had relapsed, is not the least 


worthy. He established a mission station on the 
small island of Lindisfarne, now Holy Isle, whence 
the English coast could more easily be visited than 
from Iona. Aidan’s zeal for the old customs of 
the British churches drew upon him the gentle 
rebuke of Bede, who was sore troubled that his 
ardent friend should oppose the rule of Rome, 
respecting the time of keeping Easter. It would 


| surely form a noble picture, were a poetic artist 


to represent, effectively, the fervid Aidan preach- 
ing to the Northumbrians, while each sentence 
was interpreted by the converted King Oswald 
to his wondering Angles. Wilfred, Bishop of 
Northumbria, was a pupil of Aidan, and therefore 
trained under the rules of Iona; but his restless 
spirit soon led him far from the simple habits of 
the Columban missionaries. He was highly 
benefiting the rude people of Northumbria, when 
love of power involved him in a conflict with King 
Egfrid and the Anglian Church. Being deposed 
from his bishopric of York, and endeavouring to 
stir up the Pope against his own country, he was 
banished, and, taking refuge in the wilds of Sussex, 
became an earnest preacher to its pagan people. 
Ambition soon led him again to the North; he 
recovered his see; was again deposed and again 
restored, by the rival political and ecclesiastical 
parties of his time. He died about 709 a.p; a 
good missionary spoiled by priestly arrogance. 


| Wilfred is, probably, the least interesting of all 


“the children of Iona.” 
From this island came also Finan, the Apostle 


| of Essex, and of the midland districts; Kilian, a 
| Saxon noble, who perished while preaching Christ 


and Virgilius, 


and the Isles is the representative of this ancient | Bishop of Salzburg, who is said to have irritated 
see. The last abbot of the monastery seems to|his contemporaries by believing in the globular 


have become Bishop of the Isles about 1492, when 
the abbey church was annexed to the see. The 
effigy of this abbot is yet to be seen on the north 
side of the choir. 

The old library of Iona has suffered a strange 
and wide dispersion. It seems to have contained, 
in the thirteenth century, the Scottish national 
records, which were probably carried off to Eng- 
land by that ‘“‘stark” spoiler Edward I. Some 
of the old books have been traced to Rome, others 
were taken to the English Roman Catholic College 
at Douay, a few have been found at Ratisbon, and 
some even at Drontheim. It is now, perhaps, 
impossible to recover this scattered library, and 
‘o place it in Edinburgh, as a memorial of the 
ancient seat of Caledonian missions. _ 

The word missions reminds us of the men who, 


| book was afterwards removed, as a 





shape of the earth. 

Nor must we forget Columbanus, who headed a 
mission to the Franks in Gaul, and ended his 
labours in Italy, at Bobbio, whence his prayer- 
prized relic, to 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan. 

But the greatest name connected with Iona is 
that of its founder, Columba. "Wonderful, to men 
of the nineteenth century, seems the fame which 
long surrounded this Celtic missionary. He was 
ranked next to the apostles in honour; he was 
deemed a prophet; angels were supposed to visit 
him; the stormy waves were said to have been 
hushed at his bidding; and his last miraculous 
work was the expulsion of serpents from Iona. 
Of course, such marvels were easily imagined, 
easily written, and readily believed; but their 


in ages past, carried from this island home the | reception proves the height of Columba’s reputa- 


message of heavenly peace to many a remote coast. | tion. 


Princes fought for the possession of his 


Aidan, the Northumbrian missionary, who re- old and torn psalm-book, well named the Catach, 


covered ths north of England from the paganism 


or book of battles. The O'Donnell family held for 
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ages this prized relic, which was recovered from a coasts of Caledonia. Above thirty missionary 
Belgian monastery in 1818, and is now deposited , stations were established by him in Ireland, and 
in the Royal Irish Academy, where the saint’s bell about fifty in Scotland. Some of his missionaries 
and crosier may also be seen. Even his bed was are said to have reached even Iceland; and the 
reverently preserved until the year 1034, when it ‘first Christian church built in that island was 
was lost in the Irish Sea..- | dedicated to Columba. This remote settlement 
What was Columba in reality? A simple- perished; but, three hundred years after, the 
minded Celtic missionary, born of a noble Scotic , Norwegian colonists found some memorials of the 
family, in Donegal, on the 7th of December, old mission. There is a tradition that pupils of 
524 a.p. His father, named Fedhlimidh, and his Columba crossed the Alps, and preached Christ 
mother, Hithne, were both of the Dalriad, or royal amid the Swiss mountains at St. Gall. Columba 
line. Their son came to Iona as an exile, about had one physical qualification for a missionary in 
the year 563, bringing with him a body of mis- a powerful voice, which, his admiring biographers 
sionaries. His love for books was the cause of, say, could be heard fora full mile! Our readers 
this banishment. It appears that Finan, whom will not fail to remark that all this Celtic missionary 
we have mentioned above, lent a favourite psalter agency was carried on without any dependence on 
to his friend Columba. The borrower zealously Rome. Her consent was not sought, her influence 
copied the book, and honestly returned the was unfelt. 
original. But Finan resented this violation of; Columba died in Iona, on the 9th of June, 597, 
copyright law, and claimed the volume thus made | at the age of seventy six—the year after Augustine 
from his own. Columba refused to give up what | had landed in Kent as a missionary from Rome. 
he had so laboriously copied. The case was | Columba is said to have had a presentiment of the 
‘brought before King Diarmid at Tara. His | hour of his death, and when the time drew near, 
majesty decreed in favour of Finan, judgment | was carried into the nave of the simple mission 
being uttered in a style not yet familiar to | church. It was then late on Saturday night, the 
Westminster Hall; “to every cow belongeth her | old love for copying books seized him in his last 
own calf,” being the form of this old Irish decree. | hours, and calling for writing materials, the dying 
Columba, we regret to say, lost his temper, stirred ,man endeavoured to transcribe the thirty-fourth 
up his powerful friends against the royal decision; Psalm. The effort was too much, he stopped at 
war followed, and to prevent further strife, the the end of the tenth verse, and died just after 
king banished Columba from Ireland. Every ' midnight. 
lawyer will side with his Irish majesty; Columba! He was buried in the church, but the body 
was clearly guilty of “contempt of court,” and | is supposed to have been removed, in after times, 
showed that a saint may, on convenient occasions, | to rest near St. Patrick’s grave at Downpatrick. 
have a “bit of a temper.” This hotly-contested! Many of our readers may never see the shores 
psalter is thought to be the Catach to which | of Iona, but they may do well to remember that 


reference has been already made. | this isle of the Western seas was formerly the holy 
Columba soon recovered his right mind, and | place of the Hebrides, and the home of a brave- 
sent out his preachers to Ireland, and along the | hearted missionary band. W. D. 





“ALL THESE THINGS ARE AGAINST ME.”* 
BY THE REV. C. CARUS-WILSON, M.A., VICAR OF RAMSGATE. 


HO it was that uttered these words, | example of the very best of men. He himself 
what were the things that he thought | is held up to us, in Scripture, as one of God’s 
were against him, and whether he | chosen servants—a patriarch. His early life was 
was right in saying what he did, are la chequered one. He was the favourite of his 
the three points which we intend | mother; while his elder brother, Esau, was the 
to inquire into. favourite of his father. While yet young, he 

Who, then, was it that used these words? It took an undue advantage of Esau: he made a 
was Jacob. Let us briefly call to our recollec- | successful bargain with him for his birthright; 
tion something of the history of Jacob, up to the and, on the strength of this, and at the per- 
time of the present incident. suasion of his cunning mother, he procured his 

He was the son of Isaac, and the grandson of father’s blessing, which had been intended for 
Abraham, the “Father of the Faithful.” Conse-| the first-born. This caused a rupture between 
quently, he was under the tuition and had the him and his brother. He was obliged to leave 


*Gen. xiii, 36. 
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home. He ran away to his mother’s relations 
at Haran, many miles in the far east. There he 
lived for twenty years, labouring as a farm-ser- 
yant. He married, and became the father of a 
large family. Then he returned home. On his 
way he met his brother Esau. It was a critical 
meeting; but God took care of him, and his 
brother was pacified with presents. After this, he 
settled, with his twelve sons, at Beersheba, in the 
south of Canaan. This, in brief, is the history of 
Jacob up to our present point. 

And now, what were the things to which he 
specially refers in the words, “ All these things are 
against me?” They were not the troubles of his 
early life: these had long since passed away. It 
is astonishing how, gradually, we lose sight of the 
trouble which is past. 


that was then lying upon him. -You remember the 
circumstances. While living at Beersheba, his 





We may be thankful for | 
“the healing hand of Time.” No, it was something | religion does not dry them up. 


these things are against my plans of life ? 
have I been labouring hard to bring up my large 
family in comfort and respectability, and they are 
all being scattered from me, and famine is taking 
away our comforts, and all the peace and happi- 
ness of our home is being destroyed.” 





Here 


Doubtless, some such things as these were 


in poor Jacob’s mind; and we cannot wonder 
that it should be so. 
the feelings of his heart torn by bereavement ? 
Who, that has lost some favourite child, does 
not know what it is to have, as it were, a sword 
piercing through the heart ? 
to see all the fond plans of life dashed to the 
ground without some pang? 
have been a man if he had not felt the pressure 
of these things. 


Who can bear to have 


Who can bear 
Jacob would not 


God has given us feelings, and 
Even Jesus 
sighed, and Jesus wept. 

But still, these words were not right words, not 


sons were apt to quarrel amongst themselves. | words that should have come, we think, from such 
Most of them took a special dislike to Joseph, the | @ man as Jacob. For, you know, it is not so much 


youngest but one, because he was his father’s 


| the words that we care about as the state of mind 


favourite. ‘They went so far in their dislike as to | that they indicate; and there can be little doubt 


take an opportunity of getting rid of him. They 
sold him to some merchants, who took him down 
to Egypt as a slave; and they persuaded their 
father that he had been killed by a wild beast. 
The loss of his favourite boy pressed sadly upon 
the old man. Then came fresh trouble. A famine 
made its appearance; the comforts of the house- 
hold were curtailed; even its very existence was 
threatened. He sends his sons down to Egypt 


for corn; one of them is detained there by the | 


governor of the country. Another son gone! 
And now the loss of a third appears but too 
probable. The same governor refuses to give 
up the one in custody unless the youngest is 


| 


} 


sent down—the youngest, so loved, so cherished , 
by the father, that he had not been allowed to | 


accompany his brethren lest evil should befall 
him by the way! And then, to add to all his 
other perplexities, on opening the sacks of corn, 
which his sons had brought from Egypt, they 
find that all their money has been returned. 


We can imagine that we see the family party | 


standing round, making the discovery. Famine 
staring them in the face; strong suspicion of 


foul play on the part of the Egyptians ; the sons | 
‘an easy thing to bear our own. 


pressing hard upon him to send Benjamin down 
With them to get more corn. What dismay! 


Helpless and hopeless, the old man exclaims— | 


“All these things are against me !” 

But, now, was he right in saying this? Let us 
consider, What did he mean by his words? Did 
he mean, “All these things are against my 
feelings. Herve am I, a father, losing my déar 
children one by one?” We cannot say that this 
would have been wrong. Or did he mean, “ All 


that these words imply that which we are sur- 
prised to see in such a man as Jacob, with all his 
privileges and all his experience. 

And what was this state of mind? Utter per- 
plexity, if not utter despair! Do you not imagine 
you see the old man, with his long white locks 
flowing over his shoulders, his arms uplifted, his 
eyes dropping tears, in the utmost distress, ex- 
claiming, “ All these things are against me ?” 

Now, was this right? Would you not have 
expected a man like Jacob to have taken his 
troubles more quietly?—that something should 
have enabled him to bear up against them more 
bravely ?—more like Abraham, his grandfather, 
when he was called to leave his home and go 
into a strange country; more like Eli, when 
he heard of the death of his sons; more like 


‘Job, when he lost his all; more like Christ, of 


whom Jacob was a type; more like himself on 
former occasions ? : 

We think so. Still, let us make allowances for 
the poor old man, as we always must do for 
persons under great pressure of temptation or 
affliction. Let us remember that it is a very easy 
thing to bear other people’s troubles, and not such 
Each heart alone 
really knows its own bitterness. 

But, no doubt, Jacob was wrong; and the ques- 
tion is, Where was he wrong? Let us see. I think 
that it was mainly in this—that, at the time, he 
was forgetting his relationship to God. 

Was he or was he not in covenant with God? 
Had not God appeared to him, and assured him, 
several times, of his interest in him? Did not 
Jacob forget, at the moment, how once he was 
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lying on a plain, with a stone for his pillow, and} But, at the same time, we must take care to 
heard God say, “Iam the God of Abraham thy } avoid, as far as possible, falling into the same 
father, and the God of Isaac; and, behold, I am | inistake that Jacob did. We must not forget that 
with thee, and will keep thee in all places wither-|we are strangers and pilgrims; and _ therefore 
soever thou goest. The land whereon thou liest, | that trouble is our portion. We must not forget 
I will give thee. I will not leave thee, till I have | our relationship to God, and the many precious 
done that which I have spoken to thee of?” Did| promises that he has made us. Why, what does 
not Jacob forget that he had made an altar of that | St. Paul take occasion to say, respecting this very 
stone pillow, and upon it had vowed a vow, and | instance of Jacob, when comforting the Hebrew 
said, “If God will be with me, and will keep me | Christians in their troubles P—“ He hath said, I 
in this way that I go, and will give me bread to| will never leave thee, nor forsake thee” (Heb, 
eat, and raiment to put on, so that I come to my | xiii. 5). Who said this? God. And to whom? 
father’s house again in peaco; then shall the Lord | To Jacob. When? When he was lying, with the 
be my God?” Had Jacob forgotten all this? | stone for his pillow, on the plains of Bethel. And 
What forgetfulness! If all this had been strongly | was this said only to Jacob? No, says St. Paul; 
impressed upon his mind, could he ever have used | all true servants of God may confidently take it 
such words of despair? Did he really believe that |to themselves. “We may boldly say, The Lord 
God was now going back from his word, and to turn | is our helper.” 

everything against him? And did he not also} Oh, let us remember that the true child of God 
ignore all his past experience of God’s loving-kind- |is under God’s special care. To each good man 
ness and mercy? Did he not lose sight of the | God says, “I will never leave thee, nor forsake 
“ Angel, who had redeemed him from all evil,” | thee.”’ What if things seem to go wrong with 
and to whom, a few years afterwards, he so touch- | him; yet, says God, “Tell the rightcous, Surely 
ingly commended his “lads?” No doubt, Jacob, | it shall be well with them that fear the Lord.” 
under great pressure of present trouble, either} What if some blessings be withheld, or taken 
because the clouds hung so thickly around him, or |away; yet “no good thing will He withhold 
because of some physical weakness, broke down | from them that walk uprightly.” What if all 
completely in his faith. These words were not | things seem to go against you; they only seem: 


the language of faith, but of fear and distrust. “all things work together for good to them that 
Now let us learn some lessons which this in-|love God.” No worldly trouble is against the 
teresting incident is designed to teach us: Christian’s real and best interests. It is not 


First.—Let it be a comfort to God’s people under | against God’s plans for your happiness, and your 
similar circumstances. What candour there is| eventual security. It is not against your faith, 
here in the Scripture history! You see it faith-| your growth in grace, and your preparedness for 
fully relates the lives and describes the characters | heaven. If we are God’s true children, we may 
of good men, and does not withhold their faults. | safely put all the affairs of our soul and body into 
If it had done so, it would have given us a very | his hands; and rest satisfied that he will do all 
false idea of renewed human nature. These pa-|things well. For “if God be for us, what can 
triarchs were men of like passions as we are. | be against us?” 

Jacob, though eminently, in the long run,a man| And Ict us not fail to observe how completely 
of faith, is here represented as failing in his faith, | Jacob was mistaken in what he said. Not only was 
forgetting that he was a stranger and a pilgrim— | he wrong in sentiment, but he was also wrong in 
forgetting God’s care. And if this happened to | fact. “Joseph is not,” he said, meaning he is 
Jacob, do you not think it may sometimes happen | dead. Was he dead? No; while his father was 
to some of us? The children of God must not, | bemoaning him, Joseph was alive and well, high in 
therefore, be too hard upon themselves if they | rank in the land of Egypt. “Simeon is not,” he 
find that, now and then, they fail, even in what}|says. Was he dead, or even lost? No; he was 
they think to be their strongest point. You must | being taken care of, and was soon going to be 
not be discouraged; you must not be too ready | restored. I think that Jacob must have felt 
to cast yourselves out of your inheritance. Look | somewhat humbled afterwards, when he found 
at your covenant with God; look at your past | that all turned out so very differently from what 
experience of his loving-kindness; look at your | he expécted. What must have been his feslings 
merciful Saviour, pitying your infirmities and|when he said to Joseph, “I had not thought to 
trials; and take your weary soul to him, to | see thy face!” 

pardon your failings, as well as to relieve you of | Ah! we are all very apt hoth to make our own 
your burden of.care. Remember that even David | troubles, and to exaggerate those that God is 
said, “TI shall one day perish by the hand of | pleased to send us. Trouble is truly compared to 
Saul,” and that Jacob said, “All thege things! a cloud. When we are in it, it bewilders us, we 
aro against me.” !lose our right judgment of things. When it has 
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a 
passed away, we wonder how we could have taken 
such wrong views. 

The things that Jacob thought were working 
against him, were really all working for him. 
Joseph was taken from him to be made ruler of 
Egypt. The famine was sent to take him down to 
Joseph. Many of the wheels of a great machine 
may seem to be going the reverse way of its 
action; when, without such movements, the ma- 
chine would not go at all. And so with many 
of the crosses and sorrows of life; if a Christian 
were without them, he would lose some of the 
richest blessings that God designs for him. And, 
whatever we may say in this world, there can be 
no doubt that in another world there will be no 
bewilderment, and no dissatisfaction with God’s 
providence. There will be only praise and thank- 
fulness, when we see “all the way by which he 
has led us;” and how “he has done all things 
well.” 

Now, we have been speaking of one of the 
greatest blessings that a man can possibly have in 
this world—peace, comfort, and support amidst 
the troubles of life. There is all this provided 
for God’s faithful people. Suppose that any one 


who reads this‘feels that he is not one of God’s 
faithful people. Suppose that, by open sin, or 
utter indifference and carelessness about God and 
religion, your conscience tells you that you are 
no friend of God. What then? Can you expect 
to enjoy these blessings, so long as you are in 
such a position? I fear not. For “all things 
work together for good” —to whom? to the 
wicked? to careless men and women, who set 
God at defiance, and laugh at everything that 
is good? No; but “to them that love God.” 
Can you say that you love God, or that you 
wish todo so? The great business of every one 
is to see that he does this. And why not love 
God? Why love sin, or the world, or anything 
else, rather than God? God loves you, and 
wishes to do everything for you. Oh, set your 
heart the right way! Like the prodigal son, 
turn to your Father. Bring all your past sin to 
your Saviour, fully owning it, and condemning 
yourself for it, and then claim God as your 
reconciled Father, through Jesus Christ. Then, 
with such a Father and such a Friend, what is 
there that you will possibly want in this world 





or the next ? 








TATTLING. 





‘A Pe? speak no slander—no, nor listen to 
Ol : it,” such was the injunction of King 
@® 2) Arthur to his knights. Such, too, is 
cA 4:9 the principle on which alone people 


sts must conduct themselves who would 


escape the bite of the weapon which cuts deeper | 


than a sword—viz., a tattling tongue, and who 
would for their own part live in perfect charity 
with all men. 

There is authority even greater than King 
Arthur against tattling. Our Lord and all his 


apostles condemn it as a mischievous and harmful | 


habit, which injures both the speaker and him 
spoken of, and surely the experience of the world— 
ay, and the experience of every individual man— 
fully testify to the wisdom of the condemnation. 


Who does not know, out of his own experience, the | 
e el 
sort of persons mentioned by the Apostle Paul in | 


his letter to Timothy, those who “learn to be idle, 
wandering about from house to house; and not 
only idle, but tattlers also and busybodies, speak- 
ing things which they ought not?” ‘Truly, a 
dangerous class, as powerful for evil to the mental 
peace and to the reputation of man or woman, as 
@ poisonous open sewer is to their bodily health. 
They are they who are spoken of by Mrs. Brown- 
ing, in “ Aurora Leigh,”—people who 

“Cut your morning up 

To mincemeat of the very smallest talk, 


Then help to sugar their bohea at night 
With your reputation.” 





| It must be supposed that if people really knew, or 

even gave themselves to think seriously about, the 
| harm a chance word, an ungrateful expression, or 
|an uncertified report, is capable of doing, they 
| would not—nay, they could not—be so ready to tell 
and hear some new thing. “She is a yery good 
| sort of person in her way, but——” Well, that 
| but is, more often than not, the initial word of a 

sentence so damaging, as not only to nullify the 
| Spare praise given in the first instance, but even 
| to go far beyond, and eat away name, character— 
all the most precious belongings of her spoken of, 
| Almost always this damaging part of the speech 
is uttered on the faith of what somebody has said, 
that “somebody else” having heard it from an- 
other, and not having suffered it to diminish in the 
repeating. Rarely it happens that it is spoken 
from the personal knowledge of the speaker. 
Where it is so, the charge is made in more absolute 
terms, and there is no “damning with faint 

praise” by way of prelude. Where it is not so, 
| the speaker, if taxed with carelessness in repeating 
an unwarranted tale, will take refuge in the asser- 
tion, “I had it from So-and-so,” as if that made 
any difference. The injury caused by the poison 
of a serpent is as destructiye- when injected at 
second-hand, as when fresh from the reptile’s fang; 
and it could never be admitted as anexcuse for the 
| poisoner, that he was not the ociginator of the 
| deadly stuff he used. The effect is well stated in 
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the oft-quoted words of Jago, truthful, though | be, if both speaker and hearer would govern them. 
_ selves by the principle on which our existing law 


spoken by a villain: 
“ He that filches from me my good:name 
Robs mevof that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed,” 

Half the time it is due to thonghtlessness, or to a 
want of power to connect cause and effect, that 
tattling goes on, it may be to the blasting of a 
woman’s reputation, to the commencement of the 
ruin of a man’s credit, but certainly to the pro- 
motion of a dearth of “Christian charity under 
the sun.” In cases where the evil tongue can be 
traced, the victim of its poison has a remedy at 
law; but how rarely can the originator of a 
rumour be traced! how impossible it is to point 
to one of many streams, and say that one in par- 
ticular is the parent of yonder river! Besides, 
the law gives no remedy against the listener to 
slander, and as it is certain there would not be 
thieves if there were not any receivers of stolen 
goods, so tattling, “speaking things which they 
ought not,” would not go on if there were no one 
to listen. The principle enunciated by King Arthur 
goes further-than the principle of our law, and in- 


cludes in the same condemnation the speaker and 


the hearer. How different would all societies of 
men and women be, how much better and happier, 
if all the members of them would but stop a tale- 
bearer on the threshold of his story and ask him, 
“Are you about to speak from your own know- 





of libel is founded, and which will not admit the 
truth of the libel as an excuse for uttering jt, 
unless the defendant can show that, besides being 
true, it was for the general advantage that the 
truth should be known. Surely there are charges 
enough against individual persons, which the 
public is concerned to know, without dragging 
into the light those many more which are not of 
the least importance to the generality. Let a 
man’s sin find him out—as it must do—without 
your help, and if he can atone for it to those he 
has injured, and get rid of the moral stain by 
recourse to God’s grace, why should you presume 
to punish him by publishing his fault, and per- 
haps set a stumbling-block in the way of your 
weak brother to repentance? And as of a man’s 
sins, so of his minor faults—bridle the tongue 
and check the ear in reference to them, lest you, 
too, fall into condemnation, and find that lack of 
charity uncovers the multitude of sins. Even 
when the slander spoken is true, all this and 


/much more can be said against the repetition of 


it; but when it is false—-as in the majority of cases 
—there are not words strong enough to castigate 
those who utter it. Slander is a social curse, a 


| very evil disease, and there is no practice so 


liable to propagate it, and to prevent all endeavours 
to make it die out, as the idle habit against 


ledge? Have you good ground for believing what | which every one should prayerfully guard—the 


you are about to state?” 


Better still would it | habit of “having talks,” or tattling. 


Francis W. RowsE t. 








Ge SARLO, amico! I rejoice 

(ine @ To hear the sad, half-buman voice 
= Of you, my morning guest ; 

I have no feast for you to share, 

Another master’s badge you wear— 


But yet you love me best. 





A prison seldom is a place 
'l'o see a friend’s endearing face: 
But friends as true as you 
Would come at dawn, or with the stars, 
And whisper to me through the bars, 
“ Believe that we are true!” 


This cell of mine—except your moan— 
Ne’er echoed to a loving tone, 
Save ere one went to die— 
During the last hour of his life, 
Twas here they brought his girlish wife, 
To say a last good-bye. 


And often, in the twilight dim, 
When the far-distant convent hymn 
Comes softly on the air, 


THE PRISONER'S DOG. 





Methinks two shadowy forms I see, 
A noble, stalwart man was he— 
They say that she was fair. 


And some day—still in manhood’s pride— 
The deadly block I’ll kneel beside : 
I wish the time were nigh ! 
But no dear lip will press my cheek— 
A long farewell—too long to speak, 
With watchful gaolers by ! 


Round my old home the sunshine plays, 
But new feet tread the ancient ways, 
Strange eyes my harvests see: 
And Jessa hath another wed, 
And even mid my household dead 
No place is kept for me! 


My faithful dog alone returns, 

To lick the hand that never spurns, 
Although it cannot feed: 

And yet I feel a wondrous calm,— 

Methinks God keeps his sweetest balm 


For heurs of blankest need. 
I, Fyvix. 













(Drawn by T. B. WixGMan.) 


‘‘And whisper to me through the bars, 


** Believe that we are true.’”—p. 648. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEEPDALE VICARAGE, 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
“TI sEE! YOU COULD DO NOTHING!” 
<r |ALPH CARLTON, Esq., of Carlton 


34] was by this time an independent gen- 
# tleman, and held his profession with 
a loose grasp. He had been very suc- 
cessful all his life—had made money, 
as the people of Newbury said, and had married 
money. And now, though he attended at his office 
a part of the day, when he was not hunting, or 
shooting, or paying visits, or riding for the benefit 
of his health, yet it was pretty generally understood 
that the actual work of the establishment devolved 
on his partner, Mr. Sowerby. 

Mr. Sowerby was in his place morning, noon, and 
night; indeed, it would have been a serious matter if 
he had not. 

But some of the old clients, especially the titled 
ones, and those holding a high position in the 
county, rather demurred to Mr. Sowerby. They 
had been used to Carlton, they said, and they insisted 
on opening their cases to him, and to him alone. 
Mr. Carlton bore these demands on his patience with 
his usual blandness. It would come right in time, 
he observed, smilingly, to Mr. Sowerby. 

He had been shut up all the morning with a 
spendthrift lord, who had been recklessly scheming 
to rackrent his tenantry. The sun shone, and his 
constitutional ride was slow of attainment. But he 
could not turn his noble client over to Mr. Sowerby. 

The noble client was gone at last, and Mr. Carlton 
gave a sigh of relief. The sky was still blue and 
tempting, and a part of the morning remained. He 
had taken up his hat and gloves, and was preparing 
to depart, when in came the clerk. 

“If you please, sir, the lady who has been 
waiting ——” 

“Oh, I cannot see any one else to-day, Rogers!” 
said the lawyer, drawing on his gloves. “Mr. Sowerby 
is within, I suppose?” 

“ Yes, sir; but—this is her card, sir,” added the 
clerk, presenting it. 

Mr. Carlton ran his eye over it, and began hastily 
to pull off his gloves, his face expressive of the utmost 
concern. 

“Miss Sylvester! Why in the world didn’t you tell 
me? Where is she?” 

“She has been waiting in the office, sir.” 

“Tn the office—the common office? Miss Sylvester?” 

“There was nowhere else, sir,” said the clerk, 
respectfully. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear! 





Only to think of it!” cried 


Mr. Carlton, in a tone of extreme annoyance. “I 
would not have had it happen, on any account what- 
Show her in directly, Rogers—directly !” 

For him, calm and phlegmatic as his nature was, 
Mr. Carlton was in a fuss. 


ever ! 
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He had only time to dispose of his hat and gloves, 
draw a chair to the fire, for Alice, of course, when 
there was a footstep outside the door, and then she 
came in. 

Mr. Carlton held up both his hands. “My dear 
Miss Sylvester, if I had but known—how could J 
imagine that it was you? And what is the matter?” 

She was very pale, and her face had that set, rigid 
look, it was apt to wear in these days. Though he 
drew the chair forward, and pointed to it, she did not 
sit down; she came and stood by the fire. _ 

“TI wanted to speak to you,” she began, in a low, 
earnest tone. 

“TI am sure I shall be very happy; but, pray be 
seated,” said the polite lawyer. ‘I am sure you do 
me a great honour.” 

“JT will not sit down. I feel as if I could say what 
I have to say better standing.” 

There was the same low, suppressed tone. The 
corners of the mouth tightened. Some high pressure 
was upon her. Knowing what he did of the history 
of the Sylvesters, he could guess what it was. 

“As yourplease,” replied he, still politely. 
all attention.” 

Now she had gained admission to his presence, and 
he was there opposite, ready to listen to what she had 
to say, the communication seemed as if likely to be 
checked. She was silent a few moments, the muscles 
of her face worked painfully. It was evidently very 
hard to bring the subject which pressed upon her 
mind before him. 

He thought he would help her a little. 

“Nothing has happened at home, I hope?” he 
asked. ‘“ All are quite well?” 

She started as from a momentary fit of abstraction. 
“Oh, yes, quite well, I thank you. Mr. Carlton,” 
and her beautiful eyes, shining with earnestness, 
were fixed upon him, “I want you to do something 
for me.” 

** What is it, Miss Sylvester ?” 

“It is this,” she replied, in the same suppressed 
tone. “I hardly know how to put the idea into 
suitable words, for I have had so little to do with 
matters of business; but is there not’’—a flush dyed 
her cheek as she said it—* some money coming to me 
when I shall be of age?” 

“A little, there is, yes, and I am glad of it,” said 
the lawyer, complacently. 

She came a step or two nearer. Her eye sparkled, 
and her cheek glowed with some inward excitement. 

«What I want you to do for me is to let me have 
that money now.” ~ 

He looked at her in blank astonishment. 

“IT know it seems strange,” she continued, hur- 
riedly; ‘but I have an urgent reason for wishing it 
—very urgent, indeed !” 

“But, my dear Miss Sylvester, of course, it could 
not be thought of,” began the lawyer. 


“Tam 
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“Why should it not be thought of ?” asked she, 
with a touch of the Sylvester ring in her voice. 

“Why? Oh, for every reason. In the first place, 
it would not be legal, The money is not yours till 
you are twenty-one.” 

«But you can arrange that for me,” and she came 
nearer still, and spoke still more eagerly. “I know 

ou will. You are an old friend; you have been con- 
nected with our family for years and years before I 
canremember. Oh, I am sure you will do it!” 

Her pleading tone, the earnest look in her eyes, 
her varying colour, showed that some powerful motive 
was at work. 

A few vague suggestions floated through the 
lawyer’smind ; but none of them were quite tangible. 
“Except that they are going to ruin as fast as they 
can go,” thought he, “that is tangible enough!” 

“You wili do it,” continued Alice, still standing 
before him. ‘I do not ask how. I put the matter 
in your hands; only, I beg of you, let me have the 
money !” 

Lady Sylvester, in dignified ease, was reclining in 
her carriage. The pomp and glory of the Sylvesters 
were rolling abroad that fine sunshiny morning. 
Raymond, on his high-bred hunter, was pricking for- 
ward, in company with a few of the notabilities of the 
county. If poverty was stealing a march upon them, 
at least they ignored the knowledge of it. They set 
their faces like a flint against the coming ruin! Only 
from the lips of Alice, there issued the ominous words— 

“I beg of you, let me have the money!” 

He was very sorry for her, this bland lawyer, who 
could pleasantly finger his thousands. He admired 
her extremely, and would have done anything, as he 
said, in reason. But her request had no more effect 
upon him, as regarded any practical purpose, than if 
it had been spoken to the winds. It was altogether 
outrageous, and not to be thought of for a moment. 

“What shall you have to live upon—excuse the 
question, Miss Sylvester, seeing it is rather important 
—if that money goes?” he asked, when he had a little 
recovered from his astonishment. 

“Ts that your only objection, Mr. Carlton ?” said 
she, quickly. 

“No, it is only one amongst a great many. But it 
stares one in the face, you know. Of course, you 
naturally wish to keep up your position.” 

“No, I don’t. I don’t wish it at all!” 

She spoke impulsively, and with all the ring in her 
voice. He rubbed his hand over his head, and was 
silent. The expression of his face seemed to say that 
Wonders would never cease. 

“You need not consider me in any way,” continued 
Alice, still impetuously. “I can do without the 
money.” 

He looked up now, in more blank astonishment 
stil. “What shall you do?” he asked, in a tone of 
wonder. 

“T shall work!” 

“Work ?” 

What, from the lips of a Sylvester. Work! He 
could hardly believe his senses. 





« And if I cannot work, I will starve!” There was 
a despairing energy in the tone of her voice, that 
startled him. “Yes,” she repeated, “I will starve!” 

He rubbed his head five minutes, at least, before he 
could think of any form of speech to meet a ‘case so 
unparalleled. When he had left off rubbing, he said— 

“ Indeed, Miss Sylvester, you must excuse my being 
quite unprepared for such a disclosure.” 

She smiled sadly. She had thrown aside her muff, 
and the gloved fingers were interlacing each other 
with a nervous restlessness which had become 
habitual of late. 

“Yes, quite unprepared,” continued Mr. Carlton, 
blandly ; “indeed, to say the truth, I was never more 
surprised in my life.” 

The resolute look came into her face again. The 
mouth tightened, the eyes were hard and set. She 
thought he was trifling with her, and the matter was 
so urgent. The happiness or misery of a fellow- 
creature was bound up with it. She was not like the 
rest of the Sylvesters, who could trample these things 
under their feet. 

He saw the look, for he had been watching her 
narrowly. He was a keen observer, and he read her 
thoughts as though they had been written in a book. 
He admired her greatly. It was not often in his 
province to meet with a character like hers. . 

“T cannot meet your wishes,” he said, at length, in 
a tone of some regret ; “‘ added to which, you have not 
given me your confidence, Miss Sylvester. In plain 
English, what do you want the money for?” 

The vivid colour mounted to her cheek, and dyed 
her forehead ; the sense of intolerable shame cut into 
her very soul. She would not tell him. Oh, no! her 
lips could never utter words, every one of which was 
a sting and reproach to her and hers! 

Again he read her thoughts as though they had 
been written. He knew her history too well to be in 
much perplexity, and he said, in a low tone, and as 
gently as he could, “Is it to pay some debt ?” 

He had touched the chord that was so sensitive. 
The colour came again more vivid than ever, and 
then it faded. She sat down, and covered her face 
with her hands. 

“My dear young lady,” said the lawyer, kindly, 
“‘ pray don’t take it so to heart! None of these things 
have been brought about by any fault of yours; you 
must take comfort from that reflection.” 

She raised her head with a passionate gesture. 
The consciousness of the position in which she and 
hers were placed, was gnawing at her heart. 

He was thinking, all the while, how beautiful she 
was, and that she was young, and life was before her, 
and that many things might happen to avert the fate 
which seemed impending. 

“She must marry well,” he thought—and the idea 
tended greatly to his comfort—* marry well, and with 
money!” 

As for being the party to any act by which her 
future might be damaged, he had no intention of the 
kind. 

“Once and for all, no!” said he, in reply to her 
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further entreaties. ‘Let me assure you, that you can 
do nothing—nothing whatever !” 

“Then you refuse to help me?” exclaimed she, 
rising hastily. 

“ Most certainly I do.” 

She turned to go; the hot tears were gushing to 
her eyes. 

He wo.ld have detained her. He was glad he had 
been firm, but he fancied he could soothe down her 
feelings—that he could reason with her, and pacify 
her. But he could not. 

She went away almost directly. Very sdon she was 
in the street, walking towards her home. She had 
drawn down her veil, so that no one could see the 
flushed cheek and the quivering mouth. She was 
resolved what to do. She would put from her, for 
ever, the false pomp and pretentiousness which did 
but add to their shame. She would set at neught 
prejudice, and the old rotten customs that, like 
manacles, had held her in. She would work ; yes, she 
would work ! 

She loathed the miserable ease in which they sat, 
and waited for their doom. Not for this had Heaven 
viven her youth, and strength, and energy. Yes, she 
would work, no matter at what! The humblest em- 
ployment seemed to her an inestimable boon. The 
commonest working woman, who trudged along the 
pavement, appeared noble by the side of the Sylvesters! 
As she hurried onwards, some one spoke to her. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Sylvester, for stopping 
you, but I want to know if you have done anything 
for me ?” 

The voice was that of John Humphreys; the 
haggard, beseeching eyes were his. 

She walked a few steps without speaking. He 
walked beside her. There was no question of dignity, 
or of precedence. Here were two human beings whose 
cup of misery was full. 

“Because you are my only hope,” he continued ; 
“Tve kept off telling her, till I’d seen you, and I’ve 
been walking about the streets for hours and hours! 
I want to know if you have done anything for me?” 

She did not speak. He knew what her silence 
meant. Yet he kept up with her, step by step. Once, 
she made a little movement as if she were about to 
speak. 

“Yes?” said he, eagerly, as though she had already 
addressed him, “ yes ?” 

Not a word came from her lips, but partly in pity, 
partly in her own cruel perplexity, she turned her 
face towards him. 

He saw her face through the veil. In that one 
look was revealed to him the whole of what she was 
suffering—the entire hopelessness there was for her, 
and for him! “Ah!” exclaimed he; “I gee! I see! 
you could do nothing!” 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
“IF IT DOES BUT LAST.” 
Racue, Humpureys had had rather a trying day of 
it. Not that her husband had told her any of his 
troubles. He had kept a bold front so far: Perhaps 











the calm and happy atmosphere of home had go 
soothing an influence, that, when he came into it, 
the lines on his forehead were smoothed, and the 
haggard look went out of his eyes. At all events, 
up to the present moment, beyond an occasional 
cloud, which sailed across her summer sky and digs. 
appeared, Rachel had no intimation of the evil days 
that were coming. 

Her trials had proceeded from the fact that her 
husband’s mother had, for the first time, conde. 
scended to pay her a visit. 

Rachel had made great preparations to do the old 
lady honour. She had a fire lighted in the best room, 
and the best china reached out, and had put on her 
wedding-gown, all at the instigation of John. 

“T should like my mother to see the best side of us, 
Rachel,” he had said. . 

“1 suppose I must go and drink tea with this girl 
John has chosen to marry!” was the old lady’s ob- 
servation, not to John, of course, but to a confiden- 
tial friend and neighbour. 

In due time she came. Rachel met her at the 
door. She was determined to do all she could to 
create some better kind of understanding between 
herself and Dame Humphreys. 

“Tam very glad to see you. It is kind of you to 
come,” said Rachel, and offering her hand. 


The old lady barely touched the tips of Rachel's , 


fingers. “Ah, yes! I promised John I would come. 
Of course I owed a duty to John!” 

Rachel felt a little chill creeping over her; but she 
was resolved not to yield. 

She ushered the old lady into the room, with its 
blazing fire, and polished furniture, where all was 
clean, and bright, and orderly. Dame Humphreys 
glanced round, and then gave a little sniff, a habit 
peculiar to her. 


“We have got quite settled, you see,” said Rachel, 


cheerfully, and with a little pride, too, in her new home. 

“Ah, yes, I see! A nice thing for you,” replied 
the old woman. 

Rachel coloured, she could not help it, for she was 
as sensitive as any lady. 

“Poor John has done his best,” continued Dame 
Humphreys, with another glance round. “Well, I 
ain sure I hope you may be happy, and that it will 
last!” 

«‘Thank you,” said Rachel, colouring again. 

She next took the old lady up-stairs. The bedroom 
was cheerful, and cleanly, and bright, as the room 
below. There were muslin curtains to the windows, 
and the quilt was of snowy whiteness, and every- 
where was diffused the fragrance of fresh air and 
lavender. 

The old lady sniffed again. “John thought he'd 
begin grand, with his fine house!” said she. 

“Not fine, only comfortable and pleasant,” said 
Rachel, gently. “See what a nice view thereis from 
the window ;” and she went to raise the blind. 

“Thank you, I don’t care about views,” said Dame 
Humphreys, who was untying her bonnet-strings with 
ajerk. ‘“There’s enough for me to see in-doors.” 
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Rachel withdrew from the window. She was hurt 
and vexed ; but she had not practised self-control all | 
these years, that it should fail her now. She made 
no reply, but assisted Dame Humphreys to unrobe. 

When she and her visitor returned to the parlour, | 
the best china was on the table, and the kettle was | 
sending out a stream of vapour. There was another 
kind of fragrance now, that of hot cakes and buttered | 
toast. 

“We shall not begin without John. He willbe here | 
directly,” said Rachel, as she put the tea in the pot. 

“ Ah, poor John !” 

Rachel made a quick turn of her head, as if she 
were going to say something hasty; but she re- 
strained herself, and was silent. When she had set 
the tea to brew, she took up her work. 

Dame Humphreys looked round with a sniff; but 
as there was really nothing to find fault about, she 
was obliged to be silent. 

Rachel was very glad, when, as she watched at the 
window, John’s well-known figure appeared in the 
distance. He was coming up the field, but he did 
not walk so briskly as usual. He held his head 
down, and as he came nearer Rachel could see how 
pale and jaded he looked. Various floating sus- 
picions had been in her mind about him of late. 
Now, all in a moment, they assumed a definite form. 

“Tam sure something is the matter, she thought; 
and almost directly she had slipped out of the room, 
and had gone to meet him. 

He was at the gate by this time, and when he saw 
her, his face brightened. It was the old, dear, familiar 
smile that, come when she would, never failed to 
greet her. 

She put her arm in his, and they walked up the 
garden together. 

“John, I am sure you are very tired. Where have 
you been to?” 

“Only out on business, Rachel, and I am tired.” 
He sighed as he said it. 

“Ts anything the matter, John?” 

The question came as quick as could be. 

He did not reply to her, except by a question, as 
Rachel said, wholly irrelevant to the purpose. 

“Ts my mother here, Rachel ?” 

“Yes, John. But——” 

“Then how came you to leave her? Pray go in at 
once.” 


He spoke sharply, more so than he had ever done 
before. 

Rachel's feelings had been rather jarred upon, as 
we know, and the tears came into her eyes. 

When he saw the tears his face softened. He 
stooped down and kissed her forehead. As he did so, 
he said, in a voice more full of emotion than it was 
wont to be, ‘God bless you, my own darling!” 

Then the husband and wife parted. Rachel went 
back to Dame Humphreys, and John took himself off 
to make himself, as he said, fit for his mother to see 
him. His toilette took him a long time—much 
longer than usual. Rachel tried to convince herself 








that the time was more tedious on account of the 
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téte-a-téte she was obliged to have with Dame 
Humphreys. 

He came down at last, and then he seemed so like 
himself that Rachel’s surmises and suspicions began 
to dissipate like vapours in the sun. He was very 
glad to see his mother, and being thoroughly used to 
her ways of thinking and speaking, he was not in 
danger of being hurt as Rachel had been. 

Her cue, during the rest of the evening was, to pity 
him incessantly. ‘Poor John!” and “ My poor boy!” 
were constantly on her lips. And another expression, 
too, she used that did not leave him so scatheless: “I 
wish it may last!” 

When his mother said this, John would change 
colour a little ; and once, his hand shook as he handed 
her a cup of tea, performing this act in the midst of 
her speech. His hand shook so much that the tea 
was spilt. 

Rachel thought he was vexed. She herself attached 
no more importance to this observation, than she did 
to any other that came from Dame Humphreys. 

By-and-by it was time for Mrs. Humphreys to go 
home, and then John fetched his hat and his com- 
forter, and prepared to escort her. As he tied the 
comforter round his neck, he whispered to Rachel— 

“T shall not be long. You'll sit up?” 

“Sit up, of course she would! How could he 
think any otherwise!” 

When he was gone, she put a fresh log on the fire 
to keep it up. Then she sat down before it, and the 
light shone and flickered on her smooth hair and calm, 
happy face: for she was quite happy now, and calm - 
as ever. The small, veaomous stings she had been 
called on to endure were but for a moment; not for 
long could they ruffle the deep, underlying serenity 
of her life! 

She thought her lot had indeed fallen to her in 
pleasant places, that she had a goodly heritage! 

Poor Rachel ! 

Her husband’s step was, even now, turned towards 
his home. When he got there, he meant to tell her 
what had happened. Presently she heard him coming, 
and she rose and drew back the bolt, which she had 
fastened for greater security. Then, as it was cold, 
she went back to the fire, and stood before it, waiting 
till he should have locked and barred the door. 

He had soon done that, and had hung up his cap, 
and taken off his comforter. It was the one atom of 
respite granted her, and no more, not a single 
moment longer. It was coming on her quick as 
thought ! 

“ John—dear John! what is the matter?” 

For, now the restraint was over, he could bear it 
no longer. He had striven hard to keep up before his 
mother, and had succeeded. The old lady had gone 
to bed in a state of as blissful ignorance as when she 
rose from it. But he could do no more. He was 
ashy pale ; his face, in its weariness and haggardness, 
seemed as if suddenly ploughed up with care and 
sorrow. He sat down, and looked at her with a 
strange blank look that frightened her. 

She was by his side in a moment. She had put her 
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hand on his shoulder. All her misgivings started into 
vivid, actual life. The ground seemed to tremble 
under her feet. 

Yet, whatever it was, this nameless, mysterious | 
evil, she could bear it, if he could. She would not be | 
the one to fail or faint. Her courage rose, as it | 
always does in these brave natures, when it was | 
needed. 

By this time he had recovered a little. He had 
been planning, again and again, what word she should | 
use, and had wearied himself with speculations as to | 
how she would bear it. He might have saved him- | 
self the trouble. The whole matter resolved itself | 
into a few words. He wondered at the little time, | 
the small amount of skill, it took to say them. 

She was still standing close by him. As he spoke 
he had slipped his arm round her. He expected her | 
to start, and to tremble, and perhaps cry out at the 
downfall of her prosperity; but she did not. When | 
he had finished telling her, he looked up. 

Yes, there she stood, brave and true-hearted as 
ever. There was a tear on her cheek, and she was a 


little pale; but her eye never shone with a brighter, | 
| do our utmost to retrieve that one mistake. It will 
| be retrieved in time.” 


kindlier lustre. She stooped down and kissed him. 
“ My husband, why did you not tell me this before?” 
He was so rejoiced to hear her speak, to see her 
smile, to feel that the worst was over, and the burden 





shared, and that she had not failed, or given way 
before the advancing tide of evil, that he wept for | 
very thankfulness. 
She wept, too, for a few moments. It was a relief | 
> thus to give vent to the new feelings that had come 
upon her with such suddenness. But she soon dried 
her tears. Hers was not a weeping temperament. | 
Still standing by him, his loving helpmeet, his | 
faithful friend, she began calmly to discuss the | 
matter. If he had so misjudged her unselfish nature 
as to fancy he would have to persuade, to soothe, to 


argue her into compliance with what he was about to 
do, he soon found he had been mistaken. She had 
| not been well tried and disciplined in the school of 
‘life all these years, that such should be the result, 
Oh, no! He felt, from the first, that he had been g 
fool not to trust her sooner. 

He told her everything. The relief to his own ming 


| was greater than he could have believed. And he 
' asked her how she could bear it, if this new home had 


to be taken away, and the farm sold, 

She stooped down, and kissed him again. 

“We can make another home,” she said, 
quite as happy as this is.” 

“ But it won’t be such a good home, Rachel. We 
shall be poor people compared to what we are now.” 

“Tt is the hand of the diligent that maketh rich,” 
she said, with a smile. 

«Ah, Rachel! I know you are one of a thousand,” 
said he, despondingly; “but to have the ground 
rent from under one by a swindler, and by——” 

“John,” said she, interrupting him, “we will not 
think of that. If we do, we shall never rise above 
our misfortunes. We must just be brave, dear, and 


ia and 


“ Do you think it will, Rachel ?” 

“Oh, yes, and I am so thankful!” here the tears 
gushed forth again. 

“Thankful for what, Rachel ?” 

«“ Thankful that nothing worse bas aappened, dear. 
Sickness might have come, or separation. When I 
saw how ill you looked, my mind jumped toa hundred 


| conclusions, every one of which was worse than this.” 


* Rachel!” and he caught her to his arms, “you 
are my good angel! As long as I have you, I care 
for nothing !” 

« And as long as I have you!” she said. 

(To be continued.) 
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53 mg HE Greek class was over in the school. | 
gather their books pares to put them | | 
by for the afternoon—when Dr. Mark- 

aS ham, rapping on the desk before him, 
called for silence. | 
“* Boys,” he said, pleasantly, “we have just been | 


shall fight for the privilege in fair and open warfare, 
| with brains for your cudgels and pens for your 
swords. You shall, each of you who wish to go, 
write me an essay, in poetry, on the subject of the 


| féte, the balloon ascent, &c. &c.—the first class to 


make their attempt in Latin verse, and the lower 
classes in English. As to-day is a half-holiday, and 


reading in our Greek mythology the story of Paris | you have plenty of spare time, I shall expect these 
and the three goddesses, and how they scrambled | papers to be finished and given up to me this 
for the apple. Well, I’m going to roll an apple in | ‘evening at supper-time; and I shall judge each 
amongst all of you now, and you'll have to fight and ; paper according to the age of the author, and the 
push very hard to see who can pick it up; but you | opportunities he has had for improving himself.” 

must not allow it to become an apple of discord. | It was evident, from the buzz, and clapping, and 
To-morrow there is to be a grand féte given in the | row which followed this announcement in the school- 


Alderseley Gardens, some ten miles off: Professor | room, that there would be a great scuffle for Dr. 


Horsemann is to make his first ascent in his large 
balloon, and there are to be fireworks in the evening. | 
Now, I can take one of you boys with me to this | 


féte, and only one ; and, as I don’t like to single out | 
any of you in particular, I have determined that you | 


Markham’s apple; but, outside in the playground, 
when the boys congregated together to talk the 
matter over, there were not a few ungenerous 
enough to say, with a sneer, “Young Markham, of 
course, will be the one chosen. It’s a mere farce 
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getting us to work, when the doctor knows quite | 
yell who he intends to take;” and one or two, who 

knew they had no chance, added, that “they wished | 
fall Graham would put on steam, and send up a 
set of verses, as he well vould, which would compel 

the doctor to take the apple, for once in his life, out | 
of his son’s mouth.” 

Now, all these remarks were decidedly ungenerous, | 
as well as unjust. Young Markham was the doctor’s | 
son—his only son—and he might easily have given | 
the vacant place in his carriage to him without ! 
calling forth indignation, or being accused of show- | 
ing partiality or favouritism. But Dr. Markham was | 
nervously sensitive about ever extending any favour | 
to his con which he could not grant to the rest of 
the boys in the school, especially as his position of 
master was rendered doubly difficult by the fact that 
young Markham, though a very small boy, and the 
youngest in his class, was, without doubt, the 
cleverest and most hard-working boy in the school; 
and if, in selecting the nature of the competition, 
the doctor had erred in justice towards any one, it 
was towards this very son, as a defective ear in 
versification was the difficulty young Markham had 
most to struggle against. 

Notwithstanding these ill-natured remarks, which 
were whispered freely among the boys, the struggle 
for the apple began. Foolscap paper, pens, ink, and 
books were eagerly sought for; and, instead of the 
game of cricket, which was to have been held in the 
playground, all the quietest nooks in the house and 
garden were taken speedy possession of, to give the 
young idea space to shoot. : 

Big. Graham—or “The Giant,” as the boys called 
him—carried off his paper to the furthest corner of 
the ground. He was determined to put out all ‘his 
strength this time. He knew right well he could 
make good Latin verses if ‘he chose; but the 
slightest noise or bustle put him out; so he seated 
himself beneath a hawthorn-tree, with his back to 
the hedge, and set to work. 

After a time, he grew impatient: ,it was, perhaps, 
the effect of over-anxiety ; but somehow, this even- 
ing, he did not seem capable of turning a single 
verse to his satisfaction, or grasping any very 
first-rate idea. He wrote, and scratched out, and 
began again—but all in vain—each line he scribbled 
down seemed worse than the one before. The 
first hour was gone by, and not even one simile 
was caught and pinned to the paper. At this rate, 
Markham, faulty as he was in his verses, would. 
certainly outstrip him. He had seen the look of 
steady determination on the little boy’s pale face 





as he carried off his paper and pen, and with each 
moment of lost time his fears of Markham’s suc- | 
cess redoubled. 

At length he stood up in disgust, and threw his | 
Papers on the grass away from him. He thought, | 
Perhaps, if he looked over the hedge-row into the | 
lane, he might find a new position give a new turn | 
to his ideas; so he leaned across the sweet-smelling | 
tmay-bushes, and vaguely turned dactyls and spondees 


in his mind; but still all in vain: the divine afflatus 
refused to descend upon his head. 

He had stood there half an hour, staring straight 
before him, when he heard a step on the road, and 
looking round suddenly, saw Waters, the village 
schoolmaster, coming down the lane, with some 


| books and a cotton umbrella under his arm. He 


nodded respectfully to Graham, as he noticed his 
long neck above the hedge, and passed on. 

“Waters,” cried Graham, struck by a sudden 
thought, “come back; I want to speak to you, 
You are no end of a swell at Latin verses, are you 
not?” 

Waters turned back, flattered by the question, and 
replied, with feigned humility, “Ay, ay, in a kind 
of a small way, I am; but nothing to you young 
gentlemen.” 

“Nonsense! I know better; and I’m in terrible 
want of a helping hand just now. I’ve been trying 
these two hours to make some plaguy verses on a 
balloon, and fireworks, and all that kind of thing; 
and I can’t make a decent line—or even catch an 
idea. Here, look at what I’ve been doing.” 

“T don’t find fault with your ideas, sir,” said the 
old man, looking over Graham’s paper; “but the 
rhythm is bad.” 

“Well, could not you show me how to make it 
better? Just a hint or two, to set me going. I’m 
hard up for time.” 

“T’m returning home to my dinner now, sir; but, 
if-you’ll let me take it with me, Pll just run my eye 
over it, and bring it back in an hour or so.” 

Graham hesitated a moment, and t=cm. overcome 
by the sudden temptation, yielded his paper into the 
old man’s hands. “I'll wait for you here,” he said, 
hurriedly ; “‘ only don’t be long; some of the fellows 
might come this way, and wonder what I was doing.” 

Waters put the paper in his pocket, and, walking 
fast, was soon out of sight, while Graham sat down 
again beneath the tree to wait for him; but, even 
before the sound of the footsteps had died away, a 
creeping doubt as to the honesty of his act had 
stolen into Graham’s mind, and, by the uneasy way 
he tore the heads off the dandelions, and snapped at 
the spears of grass beside him, it was easy to see 
that, as he awaited Waters’s return, the doubt was 
fast growing into conviction. 

But he was not given long for reflection. The 
schoolmaster, pleased with his literary effort, hurried 
back to the place of tryst, and handed the paper 
across the hedge with a satisfied smile. 

Graham could not, he thought, refuse to take it 
back now: it would look so babyish, and as if a 
fellow did not know his own mind; so he read it 
over, and said, as he finished it, “ First-rate! The 
very thing I wanted! You've hit it off to a T! 
Thank you, Waters ; you’re a brick!” 

“Not at all, sir. I’m glad you’re pleased.” 

“T think it’s tip-top! Good evening.” 

And Graham, putting the paper into his pocket, 
sauntered home. He met no one in the playground, 
so he went up to his own room, and bolted the door. 
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There was an hour still before the supper-bell would coming féte, but sat stupidly on the corner of 


ring; and Graham, uneasy and dispirited, said to | bed, till the wheels of the carriage outsidé, and ‘the 


himself, he would alter the whole poem again and 
take his chance. But deceit, unless it is rooted out 
at the first moment, puts forth a thousand shoots. 
Graham found it far more difficult than he expected 
to make any vital change in Waters’s composition, 
and he had not time tc make an entirely new one. 
He worked over it, and sighed over it, till within 
ten minutes of the supper-time. Then the thought 
of the balloon and fireworks came upon him with 
terrible force, and in those ten minutes Waters’s 
composition was copied out in a fair hand and folded 
up for the doctor's inspection. 

The morning came, bright and clear, promising a 


lovely day for the balloon ascent. The essays had all | 


been left with the doctor the night before ; and nearly 
every heart in the school held some trembling hope 
that the treat would fall to their lot. 

“Boys,” said the master, when they were all mar- 
shalled before him, and he had taken a folded paper 
from his pocket, “it is pleasant in a case like this, 
when I see you are all equally desirous to go, not to 
be distracted by anxious doubts as to whose essay 
was really the best. I expected, I confess, to have 
had some difficulty in deciding ; but I find one paper 
so decidedly above the average, I cannot but express 
my delight with it, as well as congratulate the 
author.” 

Poor Markham half started up—the flush of antici- 


pated success rose already in his face, when his father 
continued— 
“Graham, this essay of yours” (he unfolded the 


paper as he spoke) “is a credit to you. I only hope, 
now that you have shown what you are capable of 
doing, you will continue to work as well.” 

It was now Graham’s turn to-colour, and a deep 
red blush spread over his whole face as he took the 
paper back from the doctor’s hands. 

“Keep your essay, Graham,” added his master, 
kindly. “I would like your father, when you return 
home, to see what progress you have made. And 
now, as we must make an early start, you had better 
go up and get ready.” 

Graham did keep the paper, but only till he got 
to his own room, and then he tore it into a thousand 
fragments and threw them into the grate. 

“* Show it to my father!” he cried, bitterly; “ why, 
I shall be ashamed even to show him my face. I 
won't go to the place at all, and there’s an end of it. 
T don’t think, in all my life, I ever felt so wretched.” 

Graham spoke the truth—he was thoroughly 
miserable. He had passed a long, wakeful night, 
torn with remorse for his deceitful act, and the 
dread of confessing it to his master; for he knew 
quite well he must either go through with the one, 
or make up his mind to the humiliation of the 
other. The doctor had said the prize apple was 
to be struggled for in fair and open warfare; and 
how had he obtained it >—by treachery and deceit. 

He made no effort to arrange his toilet for the 





opening of his room door, startled him from } 
painful reverie. 

“Graham, why aren’t you ready? Father hag 
gone down stairs already. Here, I brought you my 
telescope: you'll be able to follow the balloon no eng 
of a distance. But make haste; or you'll be late,” 

“T’m not going,” replied Graham, grufily. 

“Not going? Nonsense! Why not?” 

“T won't go. Your essay was a thousand times 
better than mine.” 

* How can you talk such rubbish, Graham ?” 

“It’s not rubbish; it’s the truth. And if you 
want to hear more truth, you shall. I did not write 
that essay af all,’—he pointed to the fragments 
scattered on the hearthstone. | “It was Waters, the 
schoolmaster, wrote it.- I did not intend to bea 
sneak, but I have been one; and you may go down 
and tell your father so; for I won’t go; and he may 
give me any punishment he likes.” 

Markham grew very pale. He walked over to the 
window, and looked down at the carriage, and at the 
horses, which were pawing the ground beneath, 
“Shall I really go down and tell father? Do you 
wish me to do so, Graham?” he asked, turning 
slowly round, as if from a painful struggle. : 

“Yes,” replied Graham, almost sullenly; “and 
the rest of the fellows, while you are about it.” 

And Markham left the room, with what seemed to 
his unhappy companion, a too willing alacrity. 

But he was a long time absent, and when he 
returned he was accompanied by his father. 

“Graham,” said the doctor, very gravely, but 
with a certain mixture of kindness, “I have heard 
the confession you have just made, and. ‘also your 
willingness to suffer whatever punishment I may 
choose to inflict. I left the choice of that punish- 
ment in my son’s hands, and he has chosen rightly 
‘that you should accompany me to Alderseley.” 

“Oh, father! don’t put it that way,” said young 
Markham, earnestly. ‘Please, Graham, for my sake, 
go.” 

“ Your father is right,” said Graham, bitterly; “it 
is the worst revenge Markham could have taken.” 

But the doctor was fixed in his resolution to carry 
the punishment into effect, and Graham accompanied 
him to Alderseley. He spoke kindly to the boy as 
he drove beside him in the carriage, and even encou- 
ragingly ; but in vain—for, as long as Graham lived 
afterwards, he never forgot the struggle for the 
doctor’s apple, the sudden temptation yielded to, 
and how, like the fruit in the wide Arabian desert, 
though tempting and bright to look at, it had turned 
to dust and ashes in his grasp. 

The following day Graham made the only repara- 
tion in his power—he confessed his deceitful act 
before the whole school; and as the story of Mark- 
ham’s generous revenge went round, all the envious 
and ungenerous tongues which had been raised 
against him, were once and for ever silenced. 





